* A SCHOOLBOY'S CARE *
moderation that is suitable to an European civilized nation';
but, as he told Pitt nearly two years before, when applauding the
progress of his India Bill through the Commons, there must be
no defence of * those shocking enormities in India that disgrace
human nature/ When the time came for Hastings to be cleared
of the charges which Burke had so ponderously levelled against
him George was heartily glad. He was not quite certain that
Hastings was altogether innocent; but the impeachment had
done good, becoming a warning to others not to keep to ' the
good old rule.' What did both annoy and amuse George was
Burke's impassioned pleading of the indictment against Hastings:
he could recall the time when the Irish Member for Malton had
risen to the greatest heights of pious indignation in defending
Clive against what was thought to be the f injustice of the Court
party!' And Clive's guilt was hardly for a moment in doubt.
George never shared Pitt's enthusiasm over the question of
parliamentary reform. He believed that the British Constitution
was ' the most perfect of human formation '; and, in his opinion,
therefore, there was no real need to tamper with the system of
representation by giving, as Pitt proposed, a larger number of
members to London and the more populous counties. At the
same time, he was not disposed to argue Pitt out of his decision.
Mr Pitt must recollect [he wrote] that though I have ever thought
it unfortunate that he had early engaged himself in this measure,
yet that I have ever said that as he was clear of the propriety of the
measure he ought to lay his thoughts before the House. That,
out of personal regard to him, I would avoid giving any opinion to
any one on the opening of the door to the Parliamentary Reform
except to him, therefore I am certain Mr Pitt cannot suspect my
having influenced any one on the occasion. If others choose, for
base ends, to impute such conduct to me, I must bear it as former
false suggestions. Indeed on a question of such magnitude I should
think very ill of any man who took part on either side without the
maturest consideration, and who would suffer his civility to any
one to make him vote contrary to his opinion.
It is clear that the opponents of reform had resorted to the old
dodge of giving out that the King personally was opposed to
Pitt's proposals. No doubt George was not displeased when the
Bill was negatived in the Commons in April 1785; but, there
again, his views were those of the majority of his subjects; and
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